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relationship with certain others than with the rest, so that they seem to form 
separate independent groups, and yet these groups cannot be severed from the 
rest without overlooking important linguistic facts which seem to speak for the 
existence of a closer connection between single members of one and single 
members or the whole of another " (Encyc. Brit. XVIII 799). No strict bounda- 
ries between the different groups and families can, therefore, be set up. They 
are constantly overthrown by features common to this or that member of the 
different groups. 

It is also impossible to prove anything definite about the early migrations, 
either touching their general direction, their extent, or their point of departure. 
Conjecture may place the early home in Asia or Europe, in Russia or Skandi- 
navia, or in northern Europe, but it will ever remain veiled in its hoary 
antiquity, impenetrable to the searching eye of the investigator. 

Sylvester Primer. 



Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer mit Facsimiles, herausgegeben von Emanuel 
Loewy. Leipzig, 1885. xl, 410 pp. 

The intimate relations subsisting between the different branches of classical 
philology are nowhere more vividly exhibited and illustrated than in epigraphy. 
Although most inscriptions that are recovered from time to time are of value 
chiefly from the light cast by them upon ancient customs and political history, 
it must still be remembered that every inscription is a monument of language, 
that many inscriptions have a distinct importance from the point of view 
of literature, and that many more are among the most valuable aids and 
sources of information in archaeological research, especially in its relation to 
art. The testimony of inscriptions in these several fields of inquiry has 
already been evoked and used by many scholars ; and while we cannot but 
regret that some of this work is crude, and that in this line of research scholars 
of one country are still too often in practical ignorance of the fruits of the 
labors of scholars in other countries, these defects must be recognized as 
inevitable in a new and as yet unperfected science. 

Several treatises have already been issued containing collections of inscrip- 
tions relating to the history of ancient art, and particularly such as give the 
names and signatures of artists. Of these works there is none of the wide 
importance of the work on inscriptions of Greek sculptors by Emanuel Loewy, 
a young Austrian archaeologist, whose essay on the relative sources cff Pausanias 
and Pliny, published in 1883 ( Untersuchungen zur griechischen Ktinstlergeschichte) , 
had already won him recognition as an acute, judicious, and thorough investi- 
gator. For numismatics we have von Sallet's Die Kiinstlerinschriften auf 
griechischen Miinzen, 1871 ; for the interesting list of vase-painters, Klein's 
Die griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, 1883 ; and for sculpture, before the 
publication of Loewy's treatise.we had G. Hirschfeld's Tituli statuariorum sculpto- 
rumque Graecorum cum Prolegmnenis, 1871. 1 The last-named work is now out of 
date, not through any intrinsic defects of treatment, but because research since 

1 For a fuller bibliography see G. Hinrichs* Griechische Epigraphik, §139 (in I. Miiller, 
Handbuch der klasiischen Altertumswissensckaft, I, p. 474). 
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1 871 has accumulated a large amount of new material. 1 The discovery of new 
matter not only increases the stock, but renders necessary at times a recasting 
of old theories. Here, as almost everywhere in science, the latest good book 
is usually the best. 

Loewy's manuscript was in the printer's hands in 1883, but in its final printed 
form the work incorporates corrections and additions down to the spring of 

1885. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Benndorf, Kekule, and 
Schone for making over to him material, in the form of photographs, facsimiles, 
squeezes, etc., which for twenty years they had been collecting for a work of 
this character. He also received similar assistance from many other sources. 
This treatise is thus the product of the co-operative activity of a large number 
of the best-known archaeologists of Europe. 

The inscriptions are grouped chronologically and geographically as follows ; 
I. Signatures of Sculptors. A. Original (of the sixth century B. C. : from 
Asia Minor, numbers 1-4 ; from the Aegean Islands, 5-7 ; from Greece proper, 
8-22 ; of the fifth century B. C, the earlier group — 23~44a — and the younger 
group — 45-48 — according to a similar geographical distribution ; of the fourth 
century B. C.before Alexander's death, 59-103 ; of the so-called Hellenistic 
age, l03»-2ig ; from the middle of the second century B. C. to the fall of the 
Roman Republic, 220-312; of the period of Imperial Rome, 313-394). B. 
Inscriptions probably, but not certainly, referring to sculptors (395-474). C. 
Ancient copies of original inscriptions (475-496). D. Suspicious and counter- 
feit inscriptions (497-524). And, II. Inscriptions Mentioning Sculptors (521- 
559). These collections are preceded by statistical remarks, ten pages of 
additions and corrections, a full and exhaustive bibliography, and are followed 
by seven valuable indexes giving lists of names, personal, patrial, ethnic, 
demotic, the residence of artists, provenience of inscriptions, lists of families of 
artists, and of articles and objects represented by the sculptor. Each inscrip- 
tion is given in reduced facsimile, and in transliteration, with variant readings. 
There is also in each case an exact description, with measurements, of the 
inscription, a bibliography, and a brief discussion of the work of art which 
the inscription accompanies, with unabbreviated citations from ancient and 
from early writers of all extant passages relating to the work of art; there is 
also a brief discussion, with authorities, of the artist, and of the epigraphic 
features of the inscriptions. The citations and references here furnished are a 
most valuable supplement to those gathered by Brunn in his Geschichte der 
griechischen Kiinstler, 1853-9, which Overbeck, in his Antike Schriftquelkn zur 
Geschichte der bildenden Kunste bei den Griechen, 1 868, copied and expanded. The 
author takes pains to lay before the reader all the data for the solution of the 
problem, and at times hesitates to offer his own interpretation. 

From his statistical remarks we gather the following observations : The 
inscriptions are commonly found on the vertical front face of the pedestal ; 
they are also cut on one of the side faces, on the horizontal surface, in the 
channellings of the columns, and even on parts of the statue. The artist 
usually gives his own name, with or without his father's, his ethnic name, or 

1 Hirschfeld has reviewed Loewy in the Gbtting.gcl. Anzeigen, 1885, No. 19, p. 770. 
The excavations on the Athenian Acropolis in the winter of 1885-6 have added three names, 
two of which are new : they are given below, pp. 510, 512, notes. Cf. Kabbadias in *E<#>. 'Apx., 

1886, vo-82, who also {ibid. 1886, 133-6) publishes an Archermus inscription recently found on 
the Acropolis. 
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that of his residence, followed by either the aorist or the imperfect of ttoico) : as 
Tlvftayopac J,dfiioc evo'D/asv, or — an unusual order of words — AaidaAoc eiror/as 
ITaTponXeoc; Sinvuvior. About 5 per cent, of the inscriptions are metrical ; it 
is not unusual, however, to find a metrical dedication accompanying a signa- 
ture in prose. In about 95 per cent, of the cases the artist's relation to the 
work is indicated by the verb ira«j; other expressions — apart from a simple 
genitive — conveying a similar meaning are erevge, eipy&Gaaro, efepyacaro, 
r/pydaero, hckeoae ypdijsuv, 1 kt-eKoii/ae, airdvafs^), izoirijia sv^o/mi elvat, epyov, y\v(jifi, 
y/.vipac, Tix vt l epyattTqpiapxov ; and avSpiavraxoidc once. The above are mostly 
found in metrical inscriptions. In respect to the relative uses of the imper- 
fect and aorist of mica the statistics are interesting: out of 347 instances, 
260, or about 75 per cent., have the aorist, but even this large percentage 
increases, if we exclude Graeco-Roman inscriptions, to 90 per cent. In the 
sixth and fifth centuries B. C. there are 8 imperfects against 35 aorists; in the 
fourth and in the earlier two-thirds of the third century B. C. there are no 
instances of the imperfect against 87 aorists ; in the second century B. C. the 
proportions are suddenly reversed, and in the Graeco-Roman age the imperfect 
is nearly three times as frequent as the aorist. It is also noteworthy that nearly 
all instances of the imperfect occur outside of Attica. In inscriptions known 
to be spurious the imperfect prevails. In a few instances both aorist and 
imperfect are used by the same artist, and these cases, as would be expected, 
occur in the transition age, viz. the second century B. C. Pliny's often- quoted 
remark that the use of the imperfect for the aorist is an indication of the 
modesty of the Greek sculptor, tamquam incohata semper arte et imperfecta 
(N. H. praef. §26), seems to have no foundation. The choice of either form 
was determined not by the sculptor's feeling with reference to his work, but 
merely by the prevalent usage of language. There is a fluctuation between 
the forms icoieo (246 times), and iroeu (98 times); in the fourth century forms 
with and without iota are nearly equally numerous ; but in the Graeco-Roman 
age the forms without iota are very rare. Among the dialectic peculiarities 
may be mentioned ctto'iciv, ixoiprje, tnoiqi, iiroh/, eizosias, and the late aorist 
ypydaero. 

There are many inscriptions that indicate co-operation upon the work of art 
concerned, by different artists, who are frequently members of the same family. 
It is noteworthy that in the earlier centuries, the sixth, fifth and fourth B. C, 
the fathers of the sculptors named are often themselves sculptors ; later the 
evidences of the perpetuation of the art in families are much less frequent. 

The proportion of artists for whom there is literary testimony, almost 
exclusively in Pliny and Pausanias, is large. In the sixth century B. C. at 
least 3 out of 13 names are attested by literary evidence (Micciades, Archer- 
mus, Endoeus). 2 In the fifth century B. C. 17 out of 22 : Pythagoras of Samos 

1 Loewy here follows Boeckh, Kirchhoff and most scholars in interpreting ypotpuv as a 
Doricism for ypdifwv. Bergk, Weil, Kuhnert and others take it as a proper name Grophon. 
Cf. Kuhnert's review in Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 31 Oct. 1885, p. 392. 

2 In the excavations upon the Athenian Acropolis, February 1886, an inscription was dis- 
covered with the name of Antenor, son of Eumares, an artist well known as the author of the 
original group of the tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogeiton, made in the closing years of 
the sixth century. This group, which was carried away by Xerxes, was repeated by Critius 
and Nesiotes. The original was restored to Athens by Alexander or by one of his successors 
(Paus. I 8, 5, Arrian, An. Ill 16, 7). On the inscription see Robert, Hermes, 22 (1887), pp. 
125-36. 
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or of Rhegium, Philesius of Boeotia, Calon and Glaucias of Aegina, [Glaucus 
and Dionysius of Argos, names furnished by Pausanias, but not on the inscrip- 
tion,] Calon of Elis, Gorgias of Sparta, Critius and Nesiotes and Micon of Athens, 
Cresilas of Cydonia, Paeonius of Mende, [Polycleitus, name clearly to be 
inferred by Pausanias, though not on the inscription,] Strongylion, Pyrrhus, 
and perhaps the Socratic Apollodorus. In the fourth century B. C, before 
Alexander's death, 19 sculptors, out of 24, are named in literature as well us in 
the inscriptions, among whom are Baton of Heracleia, Demetrius, Pandius 
(named by Theophrastus), Polymnestus and Cenchramus, Praxiteles (only in 
the famous Leuctra inscription, described by Dodwell early in the century), 
Leochares, Sthennis, Symenus, Naucydes of Argos, Polycleitus the Younger, 
Daedalus son of Patroclus, Lysippus, Cleon of Sicyon, Daetondas, Nicodamus, 
Apelleas, Hypatodorus and Aristogeiton of Thebes. 

The caution that marks Loewy's work is apparent in his omission, evidently 
intentional, of sculptors for whom there is direct literary, but only indirect 
and not perfectly certain epigraphic evidence. In CIA. I 392 (cf. Jahn- 
Michaelis, Paus. Desc. Arris Athen. p. 5) is an inscription on a pedestal of 
Pentelic marble which formerly lay near the eastern portico of the Propylaea 
of the Athenian Acropolis : Ka/Urac 'Ittttovikov aveOi}ic[e]v. Less cautious 
archaeologists than Loewy have not hesitated to associate this pedestal with 
the statue of Aphrodite by Calamis, dedicated by Callias, mentioned both by 
Pausanias and by Lucian (probably the "Sosandra") as placed near the 
entrance to the Acropolis and close to the bronze lioness set up in honor of 
Leaena, mistress of the tyrannicide Aristogeiton. But Loewy places this in- 
scription among those of uncertain reference. CIA. I 411 (Jahn-Michaelis, 
p. 7) is a fragmentary inscription of which the restoration is uncertain. We 
have only 

0€?L£vd£[)S . 

VpUVO£. 

This inscription, which was found near the Propylaea, has been associated 
with the bronze statue of a boy holding a irspippavri/piov, which, according to 
Pausanias, was the work of Lycius, son of Myron, and stood near the entrance 
to the Acropolis. Athenaeus(XI,p. 486 D) adds, on the authority of Polemon, 
that Lycius was from Eleutherae in Boeotia. On the strength of these data 
the inscription has been ingeniously restored by Michaelis as follows : 

[6 Selva aviBrjuev tov delvocjc 'E/^v0ep[ei'r 
A{'/aOf £TT0i7]G£V 6 M] yptjvof . 

But this bold and brilliant conjecture has not been accepted by Loewy, though 
he gives the fragment. 

We have given above the principal sculptors for whom literary and epigraphic 
evidence combine. There are several names, however, mentioned in the 
inscriptions in regard to which literature is silent. A list of these names prior 
to 300 B. C. follows : In the sixth century, Terpsicles (Miletus), E[u]demus 
(Miletus), Aesopus and his brothers (Sigeum), Ecphantus (Melos), Critonides 
(Paros), Alxenor (Naxos); in Attica, Aristocles (not to be identified with the 
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father of Cleoetas, Paus. VI 20, 14), Aristion from Paros, [Ep ?]istemon, Cal- 
lonidas son of Deinias, . . . omon ;' and in Sparta, Pae . . . 

In the fifth century the names occur of Ca ... of Melos, Athanodorus of 
Achaia ; Asopodorus, Atotus, and Argeiadas of Argos ; Eumythis ; Eunost[ides] ; 
Teisamenus ; ... on of Thebes, Euphron of Paros, [D ?]orotheus of Argos ; 
Euphorus, Xen ... of Eleu .... 

In the fourth century, through Alexander's reign, Netes [?], Macedon of 
Heracleia, Strabax, Xenoclees, . . . mades, Execestus, Stratonides, Nicomachus, 
Aristopeithes, . . . timus of Thespiae. 2 

In the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman age the proportion of sculptors 
known only through inscriptions rapidly increases. Of a total number of 270 
sculptors, about igi are mentioned only in inscriptions. The great value of 
the inscriptions is at once apparent in filling the gaps in our knowledge of 
Greek art : it is notorious that the most important of our authorities, Pau- 
sanias and Pliny, fail us almost entirely as regards the artists of the third 
century and the first half of the second century B. C. 

The value of the inscriptions is hardly less as to artists for whom there is 
literary evidence; the inscriptions, by the forms of letters and peculiarities in 
writing, not seldom fix the chronological sequence of artists, and by the nature 
of the information they afford as to nationality, parentage, and like matters, 
supplement to a remarkable extent the meagre literary information. This 
knowledge has something of the singular interest and fascination attaching 
to the study of autographs. 

Large as is the list of sculptors on whom the inscriptions shed light, 
there are several famous artists in antiquity for whom as yet no original 
inscriptions can be cited, as Ageladas, 8 Alcamenes, Boedas, Dai'ppus, Dory- 
cleidas, Canachus and Silanion. Bryaxis is named in an ancient copy of an 
earlier inscription, and the same is true of Calamis and of Myron. Pheidias 
is named directly as sculptor, and of course in this case, incorrectly, only in 
the Latin inscription accompanying one of the horses on Monte Cavallo, 
which was originally spelled opvs FIDIAE. There are, however, references to 
him in three Greek inscriptions: in a metrical inscription from Neo-Paphos 
in Cyprus, of the first century A. D., where <^eidiaaf/ x^P 1 ! is ascribed to the 
figures which the inscription accompanied ; in an inscription discovered at 
Olympia in 1877, of the times of the Caesars, where his putative descendant, 
as cleanser of the statue of Olympian Zeus (rbv airb fysaViov tpaidwri/v), receives 
honors from the senate of Olympia and from the demos of Elis ; and finally in 
the word d)9lA|Ac (sic) on the fragment of a Herme discovered at Tivoli, 
probably indicating that the head surmounting the Herme was a portrait of the 
sculptor. 

It may not be out of place to cite for special comment a few of the more 
important earlier inscriptions : 

1 The names of the unknown sculptors Euenor, and Theo[dor]us (probably an Ionian) are 
added by the inscriptions discovered in February, 1886, in the excavations upon the Acropolis 
of Athens. For Antenor, see note 2, p. 510, and for Archermus the note on p. 509. 

2 In this list are not included names of uncertain restoration or reference, nor ancient copies 
of names, of which many occur; they are collected by Loewy in Nos. 395-496. 

8 There may be a reference to the great Argive sculptor in Loewy, No. 30, as the father of 
Argeidas. His name is there spelled Hagelaidas (HATEAAIAA, gen.). 
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No. I. This inscription was found by Homolle, in 1880, on the island of 

Delos, near the Artemisium (?), and in its neighborhood an archaic winged 

figure in Parian marble, identified by Furtwangler with Nike {Arch. Zeit. 1882, 

p. 324). It reads, of course, like all the inscriptions cited in this notice, in 

uncial letters, but with a curious confusion of the symbols for long and short 

vowels : 

fllKKl fwmA.0 

• PX E PP U S • • • etoivt/iaiPa 

oi^«)i,«c , . . ooTraTjjoiov aa . . . . 

A remark of the scholiast on Aristophanes, Av. 573, to the effect that Archer- 
mus, according to some authorities, was the first to represent Nike with wings, 
combined with a few words from Pliny, N. H. XXXVI 11, enables us to fill 
out the names as Micciades and his son Archermus, of Chios, descendants of 
Melas. Loewy adopts, accordingly, the following restoration : 

MiKKt[adq(; re a\\m tiaXb\y erevgev hyaXfia kgu vibr] 

ol Xioi, M£\_Xav~]oc -jrarpcjiuv ao\rv vi/iovreg]. 

In No. 8, discovered in Athens in 1830, occurs the famous name of Endoeus, 
who, according to Paus. (I 26, 4), was active in Athens and elsewhere as con- 
temporary of Callias : the shape and other characteristics of the letters seem 
to indicate that the earlier Callias is here meant. 

Nos. 23 and 24, found in Olympia in 1877, require us to revise our state- 
ments with regard to Pythagoras, the sculptor c of statues of athletes, whom both 
Pausanias and Pliny describe as from Rhegium. These autographic inscrip- 
tions designate Samos as his city. These apparently contradictory statements 
are easily reconciled by our supposing, with Urlichs, that the sculptor belonged 
to the colony from Samos which in Ol. LXXI became subject to Anaxilas of 
Rhegium (Herod. VI 28). The non-Ionic form TlvUayopac is noteworthy. Of 
the statue of the boxer Euthymus, which No. 23 accompanied, both Pausanias 
and Pliny speak, the former with his business-like enthusiasm, " It's worth 
looking at " (tf£<zc agtoc). 

No. 50, likewise from Olympia, reads : 

jrtiKrafc tov6'~\ avidijKe | v ait' evdo^oio Kwi | ovcoc 
Mavriveag vtico)V | irarpbs £X UV \ bvofia, 

the four parts of the inscription cut upon the outer horizontal edge of the sur- 
face block of the pedestal. Paus. VI 4, 11 remarks: Kw/ewo 6i t£> ek Mav- 
Ttvtias irvurri iraiSl knoiTjue UoAvKAeirog ttjv etKova. The two items in Pausanias's 
statement not included in the epigram above are that the sculptor was Poly- 
cleitus and that Cyniscus was a boy. The probability is that the name of the 
artist was where it is usually found, on the vertical and now lost part of the 
pedestal, and that a glance at the statue indicated to the periegete the youth- 
fulness of the victor. They, however, whose hearts are hardened against 
Pausanias will see in this discrepancy only another evidence that Pausanias 
was merely a compiler from other men's books, and did not actually see what 
he professes to have seen. 1 

1 This discrepancy does not seem to be noted in Kalkmann's Pausanias der Perieget, 1886. 
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No. 53 is the celebrated Pyrrhus inscription, which supplements the infor- 
mation given by Plutarch, Per. 13, in an interesting manner. 

No. 52 is the inscription found in situ, on the Athenian Acropolis, upon the 
pedestal of Strongylion's famous bronze " wooden " horse (Sovptoe «nroc 'ABfivqot 
ev iiKpoTroktii xalmv; hariv), which is several times mentioned in ancient writers 
(Aristoph. Av. 1128; Paus. I 23, 8 ; Hesychius, s. v. dovpiog), and is perhaps 
copied in one or two vase-paintings. 

The examples might be multiplied, but enough have been cited to show the 
variety and the range of information afforded by a study of the inscriptions. 
Loewy's work is marked by extraordinary industry and thoroughness, and, so 
far as we have observed, by most praiseworthy accuracy. The treatment of the 
Sigeum inscription (Aesopus and his brothers), of that of Paeonius of Mende 
with the Nike, of that of Pyrrhus already mentioned, of those of Leochares and 
Sthennis, of the Theban inscription of Polycleitus and Lysippus, of the in- 
scription supposed by some to belong to the Aphrodite of Melos, of the puzzling 
Pergamene inscriptions, deserve especial mention for their fullness and ex- 
haustiveness. 

In the present stage of Greek epigraphy the careful and complete facsimiles 
furnished by Loewy give his treatise a peculiar value to the student of inscrip- 
tions. These facsimiles present in chronological sequence typical specimens 
of the writing of Greek upon stone practised between the sixth century B. C. 
and the time of the Roman emperors. But though the work will thus be found 
a convenient manual for the epigrapher, it will be chiefly valuable to the archae- 
ologist. It must soon become indispensable to him, both for the epigraphic 
material furnished upon ancient sculpture and for the full and exact biblio- 
graphical indications on all points. 

J. H. Wright. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles: Founded Mainly on the 
Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray, LL. D. Part II. Ant-Batten. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
1885. Pp. 353-704. 

The preface to the second part of the New English Dictionary is dated 
September, 1885, though it was not received until early in the current year. 
In it Dr. Murray expressed the hope that the end of Part III, finishing B, 
might be reached early in 1886, but it is not yet (December) heard from. It is 
scarcely possible to gauge the time and labor requisite to complete 352 large 
quarto pages, three columns to the page, of fine print, contained in each part 
of this monumental work. While consisting of the same number of pages, 
the second part contains more words than the first, already noticed in this 
Journal (V 361), namely, 9135, against 8365, and from the number of words 
treated under A, 15,123, Dr. Murray estimates that the whole Dictionary will 
contain " upwards of 240,000 words, the main articles being 195,000, the sub- 
ordinate articles 28,000, and the combinations or compounds requiring separate 
explanation 18,000." This will give the reader some idea of the comprehen- 
siveness of the work, far surpassing everything • that we have heretofore 
conceived of. Out of this extensive vocabulary, if the same proportion is 
maintained, 28^ per cent, of the words treated are obsolete, so that the 



